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THE 



EASTERN QUESTION SOLVED. 



A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 



J^ONSTANTINOPLE ! Could it be possible, 



1L 

<^ or was I the victim of some extraordinary 
hallucination ? No, it was not a dream. Bathed 
in the silvery, hazy light of early morning, there 
it rose, before me, and on my right hand, and 
on my left, the triple city — the European, the 
Asiatic, and the Osmanli ! Galata and its old 
Genoese tower, crowned by Pera's grand man- 
sions ; Scutari, white in the distance; and, close 
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at hand, Stamboul, with sombre groves of trees 
and bright dwellings of every colour rising from 
the battlemented walls, themselves laving their 
feet in the tranquilly rippling azure sea below. 
Above the houses and the trees the grey-blue 
domes swelled in the transparent sky, and count- 
less white minarets shot forth, slender and 
graceful on every side, to steal the first gleams 
of the rising sun. It was a sight which has 
driven painters, poets, and writers to seek a com- 
parison in imagination's most fertile dreams of 
Paradise, and then made them sigh in despair at 
the poor picture they succeeded in producing, 
when compared with the marvellous reality. 
Fair, wondrously fair, v^ithout ; but within ? 
If stones and timber were endowed with the 
power of speech, the great city could well borrow 
a simile from another locahty, and cry out in the 
words of the Veiled Prophet : — 

Here — 
Judge if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one cnrse to the foul thing I am ! 

Not that other capitals have a particular claim to 



virtue and morality ; but as Constantinople stands 
peerless in her outward beauty, so may she also 
be singled out as unique in her inward corrup- 
tion, inasmuch as it proceeds from the head and 
fountain, whence a better example is usually 
expected — from the Osmanli Government. 

But I was not in the city as yet ; I was 
standing on the deck of a vessel which, from her 
speed, I should have called a steamer, had I 
p'erceived any signs of steam or smoke, or seen 
the familiar funnel. What could it mean ? The 
strange part of it was that I had no recollection 
of ever having come on board such a vessel, or 
of having started for Constantinople at all. As 
I was racking my brain for an explanation, two 
passengers came up to within a few paces of me, 
and began to talk in a tongue which sounded like 
French, although it was not that language. It 
contained a great number of words borrowed 
appaftrently from diflferent tongues. I could almost 
understand it, but not quite. 

My curiosity was aroused. Going up to them, 
I asked in the best French I could command, if 



they would kindly explain what was the motive 
power that sped the vessel on which we were. 

My interlocutors looked at one another and 
smiled ; then one of them repUed in the purest 
English : '' Electricity, Sir !— But," he added, 
** you will excuse me if I inquire what part of 
the world you come from, that you ask such a 
question ? " 

I repUed that I had last come from England, 
that is, as far as I could make out. 

He shook his head and said : *' We EngUsh 
were amongst the very first to employ electricity 
as a motive power." 

He was very courteous, but he evidently 
thought me mad, and I was almost inclined to 
think the same myself. Gradually I came to 
the conclusion, that it was better to submit 
quietly to the unseen power, that had placed me 
in the strange position in which I found myself, 
whether that power hailed from Bedlam, or 
emerged from the mysterious regions of Dream- 
land. 

Presently we swept silently past the famous 



Seraglio point, and the Golden Horn opened out 
before us its matchless kaleidoscope of floating, 
gKding and darting colour, whilst reflecting in* 
its sapphire depths the quivering images of the 
amphitheatre of verdure, buildings, domes and 
minarets which framed it on either side. And 
now for the first time I noticed something new — 
not in one object alone, but in many. On the 
first hill of Stamboul stood a magnificent edifice, 
which I had never seen before. On the summit 
of this, on that of the commanding white tower 
of the Seraskiarat, and opposite, in European 
Constantinople, over Galata's dark grey tower, 
there waved aloft in the breeze a pure white flag 
with a bright red star in its centre. I turned 
towards Mr. Hart, my new EngUsh friend. 

*' How comes that flag there in place of the 
Turkish ensign ? " I asked. 

^^ That is the International flag," was his 
answer, ** and if you look through this glass, 
you will see, round the star, the motto which 
guides all those who range themselves xmder its 
humane sway — * Peace, good will ! ' As for the 



crescent on its blood-red ground, yonder it is on 
the other side of the Bosphorus, back in the lair 
whence it crossed oyer at the head of savage 
hordes, to establish a huge camping-ground in 
Europe, and to trample for more than four 
centuries, on the liberties of the people it had 
conquered." . 

I was more perplexed than eyer, and Mr. Hart, 
seeing my embarrassment, came to my help once 
again. 

** For some unaccountable reason," he said, 
** you seem to be completely ignorant of what 
has taken place within the last twenty years. 
Perhaps you would not object to hear some of 
the facts?" 

I expressed my gratitude for the trouble he 
was taking. 

** You probably remember the Berlin Treaty, 
Lord Beaconsfield who signed it, and Mr. Glad- 
stone who carried it out ? " 

I nodded assent. 

**They are both dead now, of course, and 
both buried in Westminster Abbey. Lord 



Beaconsfield slipped in there like Byron's 
George m. into Heaven — by an oversight — and 
he has left nothing behind him but a name, 
and that was not his own. Gladstone died 
Gladstone ; stalwart sons succeeded him^ and 
his name is engraved in every heart that beats 
for liberty. That is one of the fruits of his 
policy," and he pointed to the ensign floating 
over both towers. 

** The Bag-and -Baggage poUcy,'' I said, smiling 
in my turn. 

** Yes," he continued, **the Osmanlis took care 
to carry every bag away with them, unless it 
happened to be empty, and the * baggage ' 
would not be left behind. They got frightened 
at the avowed intention of the Frankish ladies 
to educate them, and make them lead useful 
lives. Hence, every harem in Constantinople 
was cleared out. But to return to what I was 
saying. Gladstone tried to carry out the Berlin 
Treaty. At every step the Osmanli met him 
with promises, procrastination, and palaver. 
Gladstone then appealed to Europe to settle 
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this European question. He succeeded in get- 
ting the Great Powers to join England in nrging 
the OsmanU to carry out his promises, and it was 
owing to their combined action that Montenegro 
was placed in possession of a foothold on the 
sea. This effort seemed to have exhausted the 
desire for further concerted labour on the part of 
Europe. The Conservative Press in England 
waxed jubilant over the supposed failure of a 
European concert, and attempted to smother 
with its clumsy ridicule a noble endeavour to 
settle, by peaceful means, the many-sided and 
knotty Eastern Question. But ridicule never 
kills genius and perseverance acting in unison. 
Gladstone knew the Mahomedan rule in Europe 
was doomed. At the same time he had no wish 
to be hasty ; he hoped to let down the Osmanli 
gradually, province by province, or even to give 
him every opportunity of recovering. But the 
SubUme Porte would not, and could not if it 
would. Fresh compUcations arose ; the Greeks 
were on the verge of resorting to arms for the 
possession of the territory to which Europe had 
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virtually declared them entitled, and, if the 
storm were once let loose, no one dared even 
to think of the consequences. Turkey was 
spoken to and remonstrated with by each Power 
in turn, but to no purpose. * Qiu)s Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat.' The Sultan and the 
Palace defied Europe once, twice, and again. 
Then Europe turned to Gladstone, and followed 
England's lead, conscious of the force of intellect 
of the great statesman, and secure in the purity 
of his character. The European concert was 
renewed, and Constantinople blockaded. There 
was no need to employ force. The Sultan's 
subjects removed one difl&culty — their master. 
They deposed him, and would have disposed of 
him, had the Great Powers not interfered. As 
it was, Abdul Hamid spent his last days in 
peace and tranquillity in the neighbourhood of 
High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, where, 
rumour has it, he occupied himself during the 
first years of his retirement in teaching the Tory 
ex-Prime Minister how to smoke the narghile. 
Under its soothing influence they both contrived 
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to find forgetfulness of their past grandeur. 
Meanwhile, the Powers occupied Constantinople, 
without encountering any real resistance. Some 
fanatics created a disturbance, but it was soon 
quelled. The people in general welcomed their 
deliverance from a despotic rule, under which 
neither their lives nor their property had been 
safe one single moment. Next came the dis- 
membeiment of European Turkey. It was a 
notorious fact that there were more Greeks living 
outside the pale of the Uttle kingdom, than within 
its limits, and that they resided in the Turkish 
provinces bearing historic Greek names. For 
this two-fold reason, the greater portion of the 
temporary property of the OsmanU conqueror fell 
to the lot of Greece. The rest was divided 
between Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro, des- 
tined hereafter to form one great Slavonic king- 
dom, a natural barrier to Bus&ian ambition. 
Albania rebelled for a while against her annex- 
ation to Greece, but she did not give one tithe of 
the trouble Ireland was giving to England at that 
time, and when she saw there was no Turkey to 
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back her, she quietly acquiesced in the new order 
of things. But the great difficulty appeared to 
remain unsolved. Who was to be the possessor 
of Constantinople? Greece was not considered 
sufficiently powerful to be entrusted with the cus- 
tody of so valuable a possession. Russia offered 
to take charge of the place until some decision 
was come to. England said, * Thank you, no ! ' 
and Russia understood the poKte refusal far 
better than Jingo music-haU songs, and respected 
it infinitely more. In fact, every nation was 
unwilling to see the great prize fall into another's 
hands. But Gladstone had long been prepared 
for the emergency. * Constantinople shall belong 
to no one nation,' he said, ^ and yet it shall 
belong to all. Let us make it a free city, an 
International Capital, governed by a permanent 
Congress of the representatives of all European 
nations. Thus shall we continue for ever this 
brotherhood of nationalities, which has so happily 
solved the great Eastern Question, around which 
hung for so long the murderous smoke of cannon 
and the sickening odour of our fellow-creatures' 
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blood/ Bnssia and a few FiHglish Jingoes pro- 
tested, bnt the voice of the Great Power of the 
Future » the great majority of Europe, carried the 
day. Thus it came to pass that, when Gladstone 
sank into his well-earned rest, he Jbad achieyed 
that crowning triumph of his life of deTotion to 
the cause of liberty and humanity — ^the settlement 
of the Eastern Question, and the establishment 
of the International Capital on the fedrest spot 
upon God's earth, which had for so many years 
been disgraced by a ring of sensuous, despotic 
and impotent tyrants, who called themselyes 
* Pachas/ " 

** But," I interrupted, somewhat incredulously, 
*^ were there no opposing creditors to this forced 
bankruptcy?" 

*^ You allude to the unfortunate Turkish Bond- 
holders, I suppose," repUed Mr. Hart. '* It was 
not likely that so conscientious a man as Glad- 
stone would forget their just claims, nor that so 
able a financier could find any difficulty in 
grappling with the question. The Turkish debt 
was unified, reduced by exactly one-half, and 
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divided proportionately between the different 
nations which had profited by Turkey's demise, 
even the International Capital coming in for itB 
fair share. The bondholders were, of course, 
consulted in. the matter. It is needless to say 
that the arrangement received their unquaUfied 
approval, for although they nominally gave up all 
claim to half of what was due to them, they in 
reality merely sacrificed the veriest shadow for 
a guaranteed substance. But I weary you. 
Besides, here we are at our destination." 

And my enthusiastic friend placed his services 
at my disposal during his stay in Constantinople, 
to show me the great changes which had been 
effected in that city, smce my first and only visit 
to it. 

I had hardly accepted his oflfer, with grateful 
thanks, when we gUded alongside a pier which 
made me blush for the hideous erections at 
Dover and Folkestone. What a diflferent landing 
to what I had expected, judging from previous 
experience ! The crowd of boats, swarming with 
picturesque but vociferous and dirty specimens of 
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at least half-a-dozen Eastern nations, eagerly 
watcliiiifi: till the vessel bad barely anchored, and 
then, rushing on board, taking possession of 
one's self and belongings, hurrying one into a 
caique to the custom-house, and thence through 
filthy lanes, or in an indiflferent conveyance, to a 
hotel most probably of their own selection, heed- 
less of entreaties, protests, or even threats. All 
this was of the past ! With the exception of a 
few porters in uniform, whose shining hlack caps 
bore a broad white band round them, with a red 
star in front, and the word ^^ International " in 
big letters, no one was allowed to come on board, 
nor did any one attempt to do so. We walked 
quietly oflf the electric ship on to the pier, and 
proceeding along it for a short distance — the 
great depth of water rendering a long pier 
unnecessary— we arrived at the custom honse. 
There we waited for a Httle while in a comfortable 
room, until the luggage was landed. This part 
of the proceeding was gone through with great 
rapidity. I learnt afterwards that the custom 
duties, and in fact the taxes generally, in the 
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International Capital, were imposed on the T^road 
principle, that it was just the inhabitants should 
pay for their safety, health and comfort, each 
one according to his means ; but not in such a 
way as to make the tax a perpetual burden to 
them, and so compel them to seek relief in 
evasion. On this basis, necessaries were entirely 
exempt from all tribute to the International 
coffers, whereas luxuries paid a heavy penalty. 
Passengers' luggage was classed under the former 
category, but it was considered wise to pass it 
through the custom-house all the same, just to 
see what was the amount owned by each indi- 
vidual, for there stiU remained in the world 
people whose god was money, whose ritual was 
covetousness, and whose ways were crooked. 
Their number had, however, considerably de- 
creased owing to the common sense and humaii- 
itarianism which had been brought to bear upon 
the laws of mankind, during the twenty years 
preceding the day on which I found myself once 
more at Constantinople, under such altered 
circumstances. 
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Emerging from the cnstom-honse on the side 
opposite to that on which we had entered, we 
found ourselves in a vast courtyard snrroiinded 
by railings. In it were drawn np a number of 
YehieleSy amongst which were several handsome 
and roomy omnibuses bearing in large letters the 
inscription, '^ Hotel International." Mr. Hart 
selected one of these, and our luggage was placed 
upon it. I offered a small coin to the porter 
who had attended me all this time ; but to my 
utter astonishment he politely refused to accept 
it. At the same time, he pointed, in explanation 
of his action, to a notice placed in conspicuous 
parts of the building, which I had somehow over- 
looked. It ran as follows : — 

''It is particularly requested that no remu- 
neration be offered to any of the servants of 
the International Electric Navigation Company. 
Passengers tendering money render themselves 
liable to prosecution. Those who are desirous of 
testifying their appreciation of the services ren- 
dered to them by such servants, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, can deposit their contributions 
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in the boxes set apart for that purpose. These 
boxes are opened quarterly, and the contents 
equally shared between the poorer-paid employes 
of the company." 

I acted as most people did under the circum- 
stances; I dropped into the nearest box, twice 
the amount I had offered the conscientious 
porter. 

We jumped into the omnibus where some 
passengers were already seated ; several followed 
us in, and then we started. Surprise upon 
surprise was in store for me. Could this possibly 
be Galata ? The foul suburb of filthy abomina- 
tions, of squalor and tortuous slimy lanes ? It 
is true that frequent fires and visitations of 
cholera were the causes of great improvements, 
in the building of houses and in the state of the 
streets. But these improvements might justify 
the removal of one, or, perhaps, two of the 
epithets which have been so freely lavished here 
and elsewhere, upon the old Genoese suburb. 
That is all. Vastly different were the alterations 
I now witnessed. These were sweeping in their 
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character. Not a vestige remained of the old 
wooden houses — fuel for ever-recurring conflagra- 
tions. Instead, rose on every side substantial 
buildings of stone. Superb edifices belonging to 
wealthy merchants, or to the historic Gtilata 
bankers, public offices, cafes, handsome shops 
and modest ones stood side by side ; but all 
built of the same fire-resisting material, and all 
wearing a look of freshness, which was accounted 
for by the fact that Constantinople consumed its 
own smoke, and was never troubled with fogs 
under any conditions whatsoever, for there was 
nothing either to cause or to feed them. Here 
and there might be seen some remnant of the 
departed Osmanli, or even of more ancient 
possessors, in the shape of a mosque or of an 
eld building, which the hand of united Europe, 
neither bigoted nor wantonly destructive in its 
reforms, had carefully preserved, and in some 
cases even restored, as lasting historical records. 
We rolled smoothly over a soundless wooden 
pavement, up a slight gradient, and through 
broad handsome streets. There was no need for 
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runners, as of yore, to clear the way for us. 
The centre of the street was, as in all civilised 
cities, reserved for the wheel trafl&c, whilst ample 
space was allotted on either side for the motley 
throng of many coloured foot passengers — ^the 
one thing in Constantinople that had not been 
changed, and that never can be changed, owing 
to her central position on the confines of three 
of the great quarters of the globe. I was rather 
struck at the apparent absence, amidst such 
striking changes, of all preparations for lighting 
the place. Here and there, mostly where two 
streets intersected one another, were to be seen 
solitary lamp-posts of peculiar construction, 
barely suflScient, to all appearance, to make visible 
the darkness in their immediate vicinity. I 
mentioned this to my companion, and again I 
saw the same smile pass over his countenance, 
which had been visible there, when I had 
questioned him about the motive power of the 
electric ship. 

"Wait till to-night," he said, "and I will show 
you how the International Capital is lighted." 

2 * 
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In what seemed to be an incredibly short space 
of time, we arrived in Pera, passed through a 
pair of magnificent iron gates, and swept over 
a short carriage-drive, on either side of which 
an indescribable wealth of lovely flowers over- 
flowed in Eastern profusion, and wafted the most 
exquisite perfume far and near. An instant 
after, we drew up at the main entrance of a superb 
pile of buildings, which reared its proud head 
above everything around. The International 
Hotel! No more would travellers wonder, as 
they were wont to do, at the remarkably bad 
hotel accommodation afforded by Constantinople. 
Here every nerve had been strained and money had 
been freely lavished, in order to reach as near perfec- 
tion as possible, and the result was an amount of 
comfort and luxury such as I had never met with 
in the best hotels in Europe ; but then it appeared 
that I was unaccountably twenty years behind the 
times. The Hotel d'Angleterre and one or two 
others, I found on inquiry, still existed, but the 
*^ International" was the principal resort of 
Europeans from every country. 
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We had arranged to devote the day to visiting 
Stamhoul, and as mnch else as we could manage 
to see. Accordingly, after settling down in our 
respective rooms, and partaking of a capital 
breakfast, we set off, my friend and I, to cany 
out our purpose — I the tourist, he the guide. It 
was an unspeakable relief not to be shackled, with 
the constant presence of one of the rascally fra- 
ternity of ciceroni who, not content with cheating 
you for their own benefit, were in league with 
every shop-keeper to do the same, whilst sharing 
in the spoil themselves. 

The "International" had peremptorily dis- 
pensed with the services of these gentry. Their 
occupation was seemingly gone in Constantinople, 
since visitors had discovered, that they could 
manage their own affairs better, without these 
expensive aids. 

We walked rapidly down to the new bridge, 
leading to the mosque of the Sultana Yalideh. 
There we paused for a moment to contemplate 
the scene before and around us. 

As of yore, it was a vast mosaic of races and 
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religions, but the hand of civilization had stamped 
it with its unmistakable seal. It had not placed 
black chimney-pots on every head, nor thrown 
sombre garments over every shoulder. No ; true 
civilization is not incompatible with the pictur- 
esque, but only the veneer — a sham with rottenness 
below — can exist side by side with widespread 
filth and immorality. These flourish, alas! 
principally in our great capitals, the boasted 
centres of civiKzation. There is a will to clear 
these huge Augean stables, which has been gain- 
ing strength year by year, there are men ready to 
do the great work steadily but surely ; aye, and 
there is money, too, forthcoming in so noble a 
cause. But, on the other hand, there are old- 
established rights, Uberties, and institutions to be 
combatted step by step. The right to do wrong, 
liberty to go to the devil, and institutions that 
shriek out their protests against being interfered 
with, in their supine process of fattening them- 
selves on other people's money. Nevertheless, 
the work will be done, or the nation, dynasty, or 
institution that hinders it will surely perish, as so 
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many nations, dynasties, and institutions^ have 
done before. Here was a great example in point. 
The OsmanU had so long asserted his right to 
trample upon others, and his liberty to do what- 
ever he pleased ; and, moreover, his institutions 
were so thoroughly corrupt or useless, that, unable 
to stand the constant anxiety caused by so 
troublesome a neighbour, Europe had armed her- 
seK with a brush, and had made a clean sweep of 
the whole concern. The traces of the purifying 
implement were visible everywhere. There were 
no dogs left in the '* great dog-kennel,'* as Con- 
stantinople has so often been called, except such 
as owned masters who duly paid the tax which was 
levied on them. As for the swarms of homeless, 
lank, starving wretches, whose only food was 
carrion, they were of the past, and the blue 
Bosphorus could tell a tale of their final resting- 
place. It seemed a cruel thing to do, but it was 
more cruel still to allow them to drag on their 
miserable existence, particularly as there were no 
means of checking their fruitfulness. 

Another great institution of the late Turkish 
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capital had disappeared,— the beggars. They 
had not, like the dogs, found their way to the 
bottom of the Bosphorus, but such a being as a 
beggar had no raison d'etre in a model city like 
Constantinople. To the man who had no work, 
employment was given ; the person who could 
not work was taken care of in well-conducted 
institutions ; while he who would not work was 
provided with a free passage to Asia. 

Again, I saw not a single eunuch, that monster 
created by the sensuous Turk, despite the most 
formal precepts of the Koran. Twenty years 
before, when Europe was thundering at the 
Sublime Porte for reform, the monarch of Stam- 
boul was employed at his palace of Dolmabatcke 
in the highly important task of appointing his 
new Head Eui^uch, or "Aga of the Sublime 
House of Blessedness," as the Imperial Hatt, 
issued for the occasion, designated him. An 
official, styled *' His Excellency," decorated with 
the orders of the Osmanie and the Medschidje, 
and ranking in importance in the Empire next to 
the Sultan, the Grand Vizier, and the Sheik-nl- 
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Islam only. Such was the great chief, to whom 
his royal master was engaged in confiding the 
integrity of his estahlishment of concubines, 
whilst there were EngUshmen — sensible people in 
other respects, too — who were going wild about 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. This was 
the last Head Eunuch the Sultan ever appointed. 
The miserable race had, of its own accord, 
evacuated Constantinople, and thus solved the 
difl&cult question as to what was to be done with 
it. I heard, too, with pleasure, that there was 
every prospect of the vile trade being put a stop 
to, by threats of dire and immediate punishment 
to those engaged in it, if caught, and also owing 
to the fact that the demand for the poor wretches 
^as rapidly decreasing. The reason for this was 
that harems were no longer tolerated in Constanti- 
nople, and that polygamy — the curse of the 
Mahommedan race — was going completely out 
of fashion. At least, so it was put ; the real 
truth being, that the upper-class Turk was very 
much poorer than he used to be, since pressure 
was brought to bear upon him to apply the 
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nivenues of the country to legitimate purposes. 
Poor Turk, he was not allowed to do as he 
pleased, even in Asia ! 

It is needless to say, then, that I saw no 
carriaj^^es, painted with birds and flowers, filled 
with liareni ladies in bright colours and large 
white v(uls, preceded by tall, fat, beardless black 
(iuuuchs on horseback, who looked at you with 
tlie whites of their eyes, if you dared to cast 
a f^lance into the carriage they were escorting. 

The water-carrier, with his coloured jar on his 
back, was also conspicuous by his absence. A 
well-managed system of water-works, under the 
immediate control of the Municipality, had done 
away with this primitive mode of supplying water. 
The carrying-out of this vast undertaking had 
been greatly facilitated by the numerous aqueducts, 
cisterns, and fountains which Emperors and 
Sultans had erected everywhere. I imparted to 
my companion the astonishment I felt at changes 
so various and so complete. He appeared highly 
amused as he gave me the explanations I asked, 
and then he added : — 
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"You have not mentioned the absence of 
many more features familiar in old Constanti- 
nople ! For instance, the detachments of miUtary, 
all fez-covered, one used to meet at every turn — 
the men shabby, and wearing a hang-dog look ; 
the ofl&cers glittering with orders acquired, good- 
ness knows where. Then the gendarme with his 
belt full of weapons, giving one the idea of a 
ferocious breaker of the law instead of a servant 
of the same. Also the gangs of sinister-looking 
bandits, who rushed about with a portable hand- 
pump on their shoulders, and rent the air with 
their invocations to Allah. The Turk's idea of a 
fire brigade ! But I will show you what has 
taken the place of these as soon as opportunity 
oflfers.'' 

We had not to wait long. As we walked on, 
we came across a little crowd at the Stamboul 
end of the bridge. It parted, and a boy, led by 
a man dressed in dark blue, issued from it. The 
word '* Bobby " at once rose to my Ups. Could 
it be my old friend the London poHceman, and 
at his old game with little boys into the bargain ? 
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A second look sufficed to show that I was donbly 
mistaken. It was a policeman, and his nniform 
was very like that of his brethren in London, but 
the resemblance stopped at the head-gear. The 
Constantinople constable wore a cap, some- 
thing like that of a commissionaire, or of onr 
own inspector of poUce, with a broad white band 
round it, and in front the red star and Inter- 
national motto worked in gold, ** Peace, good 
will." His procedure, too, was different from 
that adopted in England. The boy had com- 
mitted petty larceny, and the constable was 
carrying him off, in order to ascertain who his 
parents were, that he might bring them up before 
a magistrate. They had struck at the root of 
the juvenile offenders' " question " in Constanti- 
nople, and the consequence was an almost entire 
eradication of the evil in the present, and a 
promise of a healthy and untainted generation 
in the future. We had hardly left the Uttle 
crowd, pondering over the very unusual occur- 
rence — at Constantinople — of a child committing 
a crime, when we nearly ran against a small body 
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of the military. The Powers. of Europe, in spite 
of their peaceful tendencies, had found it impos- 
sible, as yet, to dispense with armies. The 
gigantic armaments of former times had, however, 
been entirely given up. There was no need for 
one nation to watch, with jealousy or anxiety, the 
actions of another, and to increase its battalions 
and batteries in the same proportion as its sup- 
posed enemy might do. The nation which was 
injured, or considered itself wronged, had recourse 
to the International Parliament assembled at 
Constantinople, which impartially decided the 
case, and was prepared to execute its decrees by 
force. But there had never arisen any necessity 
for extreme measures. The nation condemned 
had, so far, invariably submitted quite peacefully 
to the Power of which it formed an integral 
portion. Perhaps the reason for such submis- 
sion arose from the reflection that resistance 
would be suicidal. At any rate, the new feeUng 
that right was might, had taken such a firm 
possession of nations and the statesmen guiding 
their affairs, that countries were beginning to do 
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unto each other as they wonld be done by, and 
men were looking back with amazement and awe 
at the centnries dnring which, men and nations 
committed the greatest crimes in a wholesale 
manner, and gloried in so doing. Each nation 
possessed a small army, to quell disturbances 
either on its frontier or in its own centre ; but 
this was more of a preventiye measure than 
anything else. There was no International army, 
every nation being bound to furnish a contingent 
for any International cause. The body of men 
we had met was a portion of the city-guard — 
which had been raised for purely local purposes — 
on their way to relieve their comrades on duty at 
some of the public offices. The men were all 
clad in a comfortable uniform, resembling that of 
the French Chasseurs de Vincennes. They were 
smarter in their accoutrements, however, and 
instead of being all of one colour, they had 
nether garments of buff, and a broad white band 
in their kepi. They looked Uke men whose 
limbs were ready for action ; not like trussed 
fowlsi as do our gallant British soldiers. 
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By this time we had crossed the bridge and 
examined the mosque of the Sultana Valideh, 
which seemed to have inherited some of the 
feminine vanity of its foundress, for it was 
perpetually admiring itself in the mirror of water 
at its feet. In the grounds of the mosque, a 
brisker traflfic than ever was going on, under 
the shady plane-trees, in articles of devotion to 
Allah and to the Turk's other god — Tobacco. 

Close by the mosque my companion drew my 
attention to a moderate-sized building near the 
roadside. It proved to be a fire-engine station, 
with its engine and all its appurtenances in 
imitation of the English articles, but with 
numerous improvements, one of which was that 
the machine was worked by electricity. Close to 
the door two firemen sat chatting together, their 
costume reminding me very much of that of 
the British Fire Brigade, only that they had the 
universal white band round their caps. The 
firemen of ancient days, men with hardly any 
salary, who used to look upon fires as an oppor- 
tunity for making money, and who often refused 
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to perform their duty unless paid for it ; the 
watchmen on the towers ; the insufficient supply 
of water; the frantic means of signalling, and 
the more frantic manner of proceeding to extin- 
guish fires, without any attempt to keep the 
streets clear ; all these barbarous devices of an 
uncivilised race, had given way to order and 
system. Electric fire-alarms had been set up in 
a great number of quarters. Moreover, fires 
were of rare occurrence, and when they happened 
they were speedily mastered. 

We now traversed a large open space, planted 
with trees all round and plentifully supplied with 
seats, the use of which was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants. On the other side was 
the Misir Charshi, the old Egyptian market. Its 
glory was evidently on the wane. The merchants 
were still there, sitting cross-legged over their 
heaps and open bags of henna, sandal-wood, 
antimony, and innumerable other ingredients for 
the toilet and bath of both men and women, to 
say nothing of the opium, hachich and other 
compounds, with which the Turk delighted to 
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stupify himself as well as others. But the de- 
mand for these goods was steadily on the decline. 

The chief customers, the Palace, the Pashas 
and their respective establishments, had taken 
their departure ; besides, the sleepy, lazy Turk 
was rousing up, from the force of example around 
him, and was beginning to see that rest was but 
an interruption of labour, and not the normal 
condition of either man or nation, that wished to 
hold its place m this ever-moving and ever- 
progressing universe. 

Emerging from this atmosphere of drugs, we 
hailed an open carriage from a stand close by. 
There was no necessity for making a bargain 
previous to starting, as in Constantinople under 
the Turkish regime, nor was there a possibility of 
a scene on dismissing the conveyance, as in 
London in former times. The Paris system had 
been adopted with one great modification. There 
was no such thing as a pourboire. The Turk 
could not require money for drink, when he never 
drank — at least, not in pubUc. This was an 
unanswerable argument. It had enabled the 

3 
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authorities to print the words, ^^ no gratification 
allowed," in the International character, at the 
foot of the slip of paper handed to ns by the 
fez-thatched driver, previous to cracking his whip 
and starting ofif at a steady trot, down the broad 
avenue which led to the two great Khans of 
Btamboul. Here we alighted, and looked in for 
a few minutes. 

These vast squares, surrounded by an uninter- 
rupted line of stone buildings and shut in by 
massive iron gates, were all very well in the days 
of sudden and desolating fires and fierce insur- 
rections, which latter, though not so frequent, 
were regarded with equal dread. Behind the 
walls of stone and gates of metal, the merchants 
felt a sense of security which attracted them 
hither, with their slowly-moNring caravans of 
merchandise, from the remote parts of Asia and 

Africa. 

But, since the erection of these Khans, such 
a revolution had been efifected in the mode of 
transport, in the construction of the houses of 
Btamboul, and in the security to life and property. 
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that merchants no longer huddled together m 
them according to their former custom. Hitherto 
the local business of Constantinople had been 
almost entirely in the hands of three races, all 
three aUen to the dominant one :— the Armenian, 
hardly distinguishable from the Turk in appear- 
ance or manner, hard-working and with no 
ambition beyond his traffic — " the camel of the 
Empire"; the Greek, energetic, if somewhat 
vain, the bom enemy of the Turk ; and the Jew, 
a degraded and decaying race in Constantinople, 
but nevertheless full of the spirit of money- 
making, which distinguishes the fraternity all over 
the world. As for the Turks, they looked on 
and ruminated, whilst their rulers did nothing in 
the way of affording facilities to the merchants 
of other nations, to undertake what they them- 
selves were incapable of. Within the last ten 
years, however, commercial activity in Constanti- 
nople had increased tenfold, and simultaneously 
there had been adopted a method of carrying on 
business, more in consonance with the requirements 
of the age and the practice of civilised people. 

8 * 
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The primitive Khans, with their storehouses 
and stables below, and cell-like, famitureless 
dwelling-rooms above, were slowly being deserted, 
and as a substitute for them, warehouses were 
erected on both shores of the Golden Horn, 
alongside of which ships could discharge their 
cargo, and a great number of shops were opened 
in the streets of Stamboul for the retail trade. 
In fact, Constantinople had become the prospe- 
rous commercial city which nature had designed 
her to be, by placing her in the exceptional 
position she occupied. 

The next place of interest we visited was the 
ever-busy municipal office of the city. This 
building used to be the Turkish Ministry of War. 
We entered by the northern gate. The edifices 
inside the court-yard had been mostly cleared 
away, to make room for ranges of offices, more 
suited to the wants of the city than the irregular 
buildings which had formerly occupied it; but 
the gigantic white tower of the Seraskiarat had, 
of course, not been touched. 

Curiosity impelled us to toil up its two hun- 
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dred steps. The cage of glass at the top was 
pretty much as I remembered it, but how dif- 
ferent the scene which spread itself out like a 
map beneath us, as far as the eye could reach ! 
The domes and minarets glittered as of yore, but 
broad avenues had everywhere replaced the nar- 
row streets with their projecting wooden houses. 
The sense of ruin and squalor which oppressed 
one in times past, was changed into a feeling of 
pleasure, on witnessing the improvements effected 
by the neyer-tiring hands and brains which now 
had the custody of the city. 

Opposite, in the Grolden Horn, the huge 
arsenal of Terse Kane had almost entirely dis- 
appeared, with its labyrinth of barracks, store- 
houses, factories, and docks, together with the 
Sultan's ironclads, constructed by the infidel, or 
purchased with his money, and the old frigates 
dating back from the Crimea. All this had given 
place to an immense flotilla of vessels of every 
nation, come there laden with goods from every 
clime, which gangs of men were busy discharging 
on broad quays, or storing in the merchants' 
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warehouses which rose thickly throughout the 
vicinity. 

Leaving the municipal office, we proceeded to 
the marvellous mosque built by the most magni- 
ficent of Osmanli Sultans, who succeeded fairly 
well in his object of surpassing in grandeur the 
great Aya Sophia itself. The vast dome, sup- 
ported by four huge piers, and attended by nine 
satellite domes, seemed more imposing than ever. 
This was doubtless due to the fact of its having 
rid itself of a portion of the charitable establish- 
ments which clung about its base, like chickens 
about the mother hen. These had become to a 
great degree unnecessary, owing to the large 
hospitals and schools built by the municipality, 
and to the fact that mendicity, instead of being 
looked upon as a religious virtue, was now certain 
of calling down upon its professors the somewhat 
unpleasant attention of the civil authorities. The 
interior of the mosque had only undergone two 
alterations which circumstances had forced upon 
the indolent Turk. The piles of cases, boxes, 
and packages containing valuables deposited here^ 
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as in a bank, had all been removed, and so had 
the Saltan's gilded and latticed balcony. The 
former had either been confided to the care of the 
great International Bank, whose head office was 
in Constantinople, with branches all over the 
world, or their contents had been converted into 
goods and bullion, and were circulating for the 
benefit of mankind. The latter had become use- 
less. Otherwise, the same white stiUness reigned 
in the enormous mosque ; the same austere sim- 
pUcity which so forcibly conveyed the idea of one 
soUtary God, serene and severe. 

Again we resumed our seats in the carriage, 
and drove in a westerly direction. On our left 
hand we could see arch after arch of the ancient 
aqueduct, spanning the populous valley below. 
Here also was visible the hand of Progress, 
stemming the tide of Time's destructive course. 
The rank and noxious vegetation — ^poetically 
called *' garlands of green " — had been removed 
and the masonry repaired. The entire structure 
had lost its ancient appearance of decay, and 
now answered the double purpose of conveying 
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passengers from hill to hill, and of bringing a 
plentiful supply of pure water from the distant 
forest of Belgrade, for the use of the inhabitants 
of the International Capital. Onward we drove 
past the ugly square building, with its dome of 
bricks, which used to be known as the Baths of 
Mahomed 11. It was one of the few out of the 
hundred and odd baths of the same character 
which had survived, apparently for no other pur- 
pose than that of vividly illustrating the difference 
between the past and the present. Not that bath- 
ing was no longer practised in Constantinople ; 
but people bathed with the object of keeping 
themselves clean and healthy, not with that of 
killing time luxuriously. A number of establish- 
ments on a vast and sumptuous scale, with baths 
of every description, had supplanted the everlast- 
ing Hummams. 

Before us now rose the mosque of the con- 
queror of Constantinople. It stood on the ruins 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles, whither he 
had driven the Greeks, after having summarily 
taken possession of St. Sophia. But they were 
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not long allowed to occupy it in peace, and the 
church had once again to make way for the 
mosque. Spite of this fact, however, the Turks 
were now permitted to remain in quiet posses- 
sion. 

Our coachman took us some way beyond the 
mosque, and then, coming round on the other 
side of it, he turned the horses' heads in a 
southerly direction, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of my companion, who told him to drive us 
to the Hippodrome, taking the Grand Bazaar on 
our way. 

On our route we passed several mosques. 
That of Shah Zadeh, constructed by the magni- 
ficent Sultan, in honour of his eldest and — 
wonderful to relate, for an Osmanli Sultan — 
favourite son. The Tulip mosque, with its grace- 
ful minarets. The mosque of Bayazid, where 
the dogs came no more for their Friday repast, 
and where the countless progeny of the pair of 
pigeons, purchased by the royal founder from a 
poor woman, had, in some inexplicable manner, 
become rapidly thinned. The place did not 
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suffer on account of the diminished numbers; 
just the reverse, for the sacred pigeons had held 
nothing sacred, and the spot had been notoriously 
unclean. The last mosque we came to, was that 
of Sultan Osman, in the court-yard of which was 
a large sarcophagus in red porphyry, said to be 
the tomb of the Great Constantino. Finally, 
we visited the superb white marble mausoleum of 
Mahomed II. which that monarch had raised 
during his own Ufetime ; and then we alighted 
at the main entrance of the Grand Bazaar. 

Who has not heard of ** the " bazaar of Con- 
stantinople, with its high walls of stone, its 
leaden cupolas, and its arcaded streets ? A city 
whose every street is a bazaar, and which could 
alone claim the term labyrinth for its own — a 
word which some years ago might be freely 
applied to every part of Constantinople. Was 
this, too, fated one day to make way for some- 
thing more needful ? For the present, at any 
rate, it appeared as busy as ever, and conspicuous 
amongst the others, if anything can be con- 
spicuous, save for a moment, in such a place as 
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this, stood the Bazaar of Arms — ^the fierce 
armoury of the religion of the sword, which had 
inscribed verses from its sacred book on many a 
flashing scimitar, side by side with the terrible 
record of the nmnber of heads which the dread 
weapon had cut off I 

Such were the thoughts which occupied me as 
we again confided ourselves to the care of our 
driver, who, in a few minutes, brought us into 
the Hippodrome. 

Yet another mosque, and the chief of them 
all 1 Sultan Ahmed, with its six minarets, which 
provoked the remonstrance of the Imaum of 
Mecca, whom the Sultan had to silence by 
constructing a seventh minaret at the Kaaba. 

** Surely," thought I, ** the Turk must marvel 
indeed, if he can summon sufficient reflection to 
institute a comparison between the manner in 
which his own religious scruples are respected, 
and the barbarous treatment which the great 
institutions of the conquered received at his 
hands. Possibly, he may imagine that the 
difference is due to the superiority of his creed. 
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Well, such a misconception, however regrettable, 
is preferable to intolerance. He, at any rate, 
submitted quietly to the severance of Church 
from State, and has gained by the disconnection." 
The mosque stood on the southern side of an 
enormous and magnificent garden, with kiosks, 
statues, fountains, and seats innumerable. A 
vast concourse of gaily-attired people were either 
promenading about or seated listening to the 
strains of the splendid band of the City Guard. 
It seemed inconceivable that this should be the 
celebrated Hippodrome of the Byzantine Emperors. 
The mind involuntarily reverted to the past — to 
the days when a more vast space than that now 
occupied by the gardens, was surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of forty rows of marble seats, sur- 
mounted by an immense piazza, peopled by 
countless statues. At the foot of the amphi- 
theatre, a wide moat protected the spectators 
from the possible attacks of the wild beasts, 
which were sometimes let loose in the arena ; and, 
later on, this moat was a barrier against the 
inroads of the savage mob upon the race-course. 
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Then, from the unperial tribune — a part of the 
great imperial palace — ^which rose at one end, 
surmounted by the famous bronze horses, the 
Emperor and his brilliant suite witnessed the 
games of the circus in the presence of an 
immense multitude. An exuberance of bright 
draperies, of purple and of gold, reigned every- 
where, arms and armour flashed under the rays 
of the sun, banners waved, and, amidst the 
neighing of horses and shouting of the people, 
CsBsar strove to make his subjects forget their 
lost liberties, and the bondage which enthralled 
them. Yet, CsBsar knew the frailty of a tyran- 
nical dominion, and the precautions he took to 
make his tribune and his palace secure against 
the assaults of an infuriated populace, barely 
saved Justinian from the great sedition which 
drenched the soil of the arena with the blood of 
forty thousand of his people. The gorgeous 
pageants of the Hippodrome were one of the 
surest signs of the decadence of the once mighty 
empire, soon to be shattered by the conquering 
hordes of Asia. Under the Mahommedan rule. 
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the Hippodrome became the Horse-square, the 
place where the Turkish youth exercised itself 
in throwing the javelin on horseback ; the marble 
amphitheatre was turned into a quany, which 
supplied materials for the construction of the 
€onqueror's huge places of worship and for his 
palace of the Seraglio ; the statues were de- 
stroyed, those made of metal being cast into coin, 
and the horses — ^which had been originally brought 
from Chios to prance over the imperial tribune- 
had travelled from thence to Venice, Paris, and 
back again to the city of the Doges. The 
adjoining mosque had heard the doom of the 
formidable Janissaries, and the At-Maidan had 
witnessed the beginning of the execution, at the 
cannon's mouth, of the fearful decree that laid 
low twenty thousand and more of the fierce 
phalanx, which had won renown for the Sultans, 
its masters, and had also strangled them with 
equal readiness and gmto. What remained of all 
this glory ? That of the Emperors was handed 
down to posterity in the bas-reliefs on the column 
of Theodoras, representing that Emperor pre- 
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siding at the races of the Hippodrome. This 
colunm still stood on the very spot on which it 
was first erected, which happened now to be the 
centre of the public gardens. As for the Sultans, 
the At-Maidan bore no traces of them nearer 
than the mosque of Sultan Ahmed. Even the 
curious assemblage of wooden figures, with the 
somewhat comical costumes, in the Museum hard 
by, had disappeared. The best of them had, I 
understood, found their way to the famed collec- 
tion in Baker Street, London ; whilst the rest, 
it was conjectured, had become the property of 
enterprising vendors of the Jewish persuasion. 
So passes away the glory of this world ! 

Once more, and for the last time that day, we 
entered our carriage, and it was close on 2 
o'clock in the afternoon when we drove into a 
square of noble proportions. Whilst Mr. Hart 
was engaged in dismissing our cab, I stood 
gazing around me in utter astonishment. One 
moment I thought I recognised the locality, and 
the next I was lost in conjectures. I raised my 
eyes, and suddenly I caught sight of a flattened 
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dome, St. Sophia ! That could not be — the 
dome was surmomited by a glittering cross. I 
looked to the right. Two minarets shot into the 
ah", each terminating in a golden cross. I turned 
to the left. Two more minarets were there, like- 
wise surmounted by the emblem of Christianity. 
All at once the truth flashed upon me. Verily, 
it was Aya Sophia, the Temple of Divine Wisdom, 
restored to the worship for which it had been 
raised. I was astonished no longer as I called to 
mind the feelings with which both Turks and 
Greeks looked upon the sacred pile ; the former 
as a conquest to be lost to them some day ; the 
latter, as a loss to be restored to them sooner or 
later, when, according to their traditions, the 
Greek priest, who was celebrating mass at the 
time the church was sacked, would return through 
the door which had closed behind him, and resume 
the mass at the point where he had been inter- 
rupted. 

Europe, when taking Constantinople under its 
tutelage, had, after the most serious consideration, 
determined that St. Sophia should be handed 
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over to the representatives of the Church to which 
it had originally belonged. It was a resolve 
fraught with the possibility of serious conse- 
quences, but justice called for the restitution, and 
peace seemed to be impossible without it. 
Gently, but firmly, the Turks were informed of 
the irrevocable determination of Europe ! 

Four centuries and more had passed away 
since the conquering hordes of the second 
Mohammed, transformed into demons by the 
fury of assault, pillage, and violence of every 
description, had burst open the bronze portals of 
the great Christian basilica. Four hundred years 
h$kd elapsed since the triumphant Moslems had 
outraged, put to the sword, or taken into cap- 
tivity, the hundred thousand helpless women, 
children, and men, who had sought refuge in the 
sacred temple ; since they had vented their savage 
rage, or flung the reins to their cupidity, in pil- 
laging and destroying everything they could lay 
their hands upon ; since their great chieftain and 
monarch, surrounded by princes and generals, 
had ridden proudly into the very nave of the 

4 
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superb edifice, and thundered forth the cele- 
brated verse of the conquering religion — ** Allah 
is the light of heaven and of earth/' a formula 
which had been affixed to the great dome, and was 
illuminated on festive occasions. Four long cen- 
turies had slowly passed away since the occurrence 
of these stirring events, but the fame and tra- 
dition of them was engraven on every Mahom- 
medan brain, and an unerring instmct told them 
that the time would come, when these deeds of 
blood would cry for vengeance. When the hour 
struck, the fatalist race bowed their heads before 
their inevitable destiny, and were only astonished 
at the extraordinary forbearance of the giaour ^ who 
let them carry off all that they valued as most 
precious, both inside and outside of St. Sophia. 
Vengeance they understood, but not atonement. 

As for the Greeks, they had, during the long 
lapse of years, been looking forward to the time 
for retaliation, but when they realized that the 
glorious Aya Sophia was theirs once more, their 
joy triumphed over every other feeling, particu- 
larly when they became aware that the exhibition 
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of demonstrations other than those of gladness, 
would be attended with consequences serious to 
themselves. It was thus that this monument 
reverted peaceably to its rightful owners. The 
tolerance of those who had accomplished this 
seemingly impossible task, was manifested by 
the beautiful fountain of Sultan Ahmed in the 
square outside. On the summit of each of 
the five cupolas, with which it was crowned, 
glittered the crescent. 

The external appearance of St. Sophia had 
undergone considerable alterations, since I had 
seen it in the possession of the Turks. The 
mausoleums, hospitals, schools, and private 
dwellings, which had clustered about it, had all 
been removed. The buttresses still remained, as 
the building was not secure without them; but 
they had, under the supervision of skilful archi- 
tects, assumed an aspect more in keeping with the 
edifice. We made our way into the church from 
the West, through the old atrium and the grand 
peristyle. The whole of this had been restored, 

the nine doors were open; we pushed through 
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one of them, without a guide, without having to 
put on slippers, and we entered. Never shall I 
forget the impression produced upon me at that 
solemn moment. The traces of the horrible 
devastation and mutilation of the usurping 
religion had all been removed. The great green 
disks, with their gigantic Arabic inscriptions in 
gold, were gone, and with them the pulpits, 
lamps, ostrich eggs, silken tassels, the two 
standards proclaiming the victory of Islam over 
Christianity and Judaism, and the pulpit which 
stood between them, in which the Kiatib, sword 
in hand, used to read every Friday the prayer for 
His Majesty the Sultan. The barbarous white- 
wash which had for so long hidden the gorgeous 
mosaics of the domes, ceilings, and walls, had 
been cleared away. Virgin, Saints, and Apostles 
stood forth resplendent on a golden ground, and 
the gigantic figure of Divine Wisdom behind the 
altar, towered once more with outstretched arms 
over the whole of the vast and magnificent 
interior, which involuntarily recalled to my mind 
the words of Justinian on contemplating its com- 
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pletion, thirteen centuries ago — " Solomon, I have 
surpassed thee ! " 

It did the eyes as well as the heart good to see 
the rows of chairs facing the altar. No longer 
were the mats and carpets stretched out obliquely 
to the lines of the edifice, because the point 
towards which the Moslem world turns in prayer 
at Mecca, happened to occupy a south-eastern 
position with reference to the building. The 
incongruity of such a proceeding alone, ought to 
have been suflBcient argument against allowing 
the Turks to retain the conquered basilica. 

I could have remained for hours in silent 
contemplation of the solemn splendour of this 
wondrous interior, but my companion would not 
let me linger there. It was long past his usual 
luncheon hour, and the pangs of hunger were 
already beginning to trouble him. 

He hurried me out by the southern gate, at the 
end of the long peristyle, past the marble foun- 
tain, and, then turning to the left, strode rapidly 
down a broad avenue, and in a few minutes we 
were confronted by the Sublime Porte. The gate 
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which formerly led into the Palace of the Grand 
Vizier and Ministry of Foreign Affairs, had been 
allowed to retain all its old characteristic features, 
its marble pillars with Ionic capitals, its Turkish 
inscription and military emblems, and its project- 
ing roofs, which gave it an Oriental stamp. If 
anything, it looked more juvenile than heretofore. 
But no more would ridiculous Notes go forth from 
this Sublime Porte to try the overstrained patience 
of Europe. Promises of reform, which were 
never intended to be kept, had, in nauseous 
streams issued from this gate ; aromatic promises 
of a capital luncheon, which we had fully made 
up our minds to eat, greeted our nostrils as we 
now crossed its threshold. The whole place had 
been transformed into an open rectangle, orna- 
mented with trees and fountains, and all around 
it, under shady arcades, brilliant shops and 
luxurious caf6s invited the many-coloured throng 
to buy, to stare or to lounge. 

We entered one of the cafes, the style and 
arrangements of which might well make the most 
sumptuous Parisian cafe hesitate about instituting 
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comparisons. There we speedily despatched a 
meal which did not behe the promise that had 
been conveyed to our olfactory organs, and, 
having still much to see, we returned by the same 
way by which we had come, to the great square 
where stood St. Sophia. 

Turning our backs to the church, we found 
ourselves face to face with the immense pile of 
buildings I had already more than once noticed 
from afar, on the summit of the first hill of 
Stamboul. 

That spot seemed to have been expressly 
designed by nature for the pedestal of some 
gigantic monument to the glory of God Most 
High, or for the foundation of some vast edifice 
to which the millions of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
would turn for protection, in perfect trust if they 
had right on their side, but the name alone of 
which would cause them to tremble if their deeds, 
or their poUcy towards their neighbours, were such 

as could not brook the broad glare of day. And 

* . • ■ 

what had stood there for four long centuries ? A 
fortified city within a city ; a constant source of 
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anxiety to Europe, and of terror to the other two 
great continents of the old world. The vilest 
labyrinth of buildings which ever disgraced the 
earth. Not vile on account of its construction, 
although there was nothing to be admired in the 
general architecture, it being a mere collection of 
buildings of infinite variety ; but vile on account 
of the uses to which it had been put. Let 
imagination conjure up the wildest dreams of 
horror that the ghastly nightmares of a raving 
lunatic's mind can conceive. Regicides, parri- 
cides, fratricides, homicides, suicides ; murders 
the most foul ; tortures the most diaboHcal ; 
unbridled sensuaUty such as no healthy mind can 
grasp ; bodies of lovely women, stolen or pur- 
chased in infancy, pampered and fattened for the 
royal brute's fleeting pleasure, and, when done 
with, enclosed in a leathern sack full of vipers 
and thrown into the waters below in the dead of 
night ; a huge tangled web of bloody deeds and 
fiendish intrigue. All this, and far worse, falls 
short of the overpowering reahty. And yet this 
is nothing but a record of the existence of the 
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elitCj the heart and brain of the great Ottoman 
dynasty. Who and what was this dynasty? 
More than six centuries and a half before, Soliman 
Shah and his small tribe were driven out of 
Khorassan and Eastern Persia by the Mongols. 
They passed over to Syria, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor, where, gradually, by the force of circum- 
stances and by the prowess of their arms, they 
founded a state. Conquest is written in blood in 
every page of their history. They forced the 
passes of the Olympus, and conquered the 
emperors of Byzantium under one of their chiefs, 
Osman, whose name thenceforward became the 
name of his people. A century and a half after 
this event, Constantinople fell under the repeated 
attacks of the various people fighting under the 
banner of his descendants. On this hill, this 
dynasty of sons of conquering tyrants and of 
Circassian slaves, produced a greater number of 
debauchees and drunkards than any other upon 
earth, although the sacred book of its reUgion 
particularly forbids the use of any intoxicating 
liquors. Here it attained the very zenith of its 
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barbaric power and splendour; here it held its 
sway with religion on its lips and the sword in 
its hand ; here it amassed treasures untold, 
carpets of pearls, tables fringed with diamonds, 
rare gems and precious metals, wrung from deso- 
lated countries and ruined peoples ; here the tide 
of rebellion of a people maddened by oppression, 
surged up again and again, against the race of 
tyrants, until the puny descendants of Mahommed 
the Prophet, Mahommed the Conqueror and 
Suleiman the Magnificent, sought refage from 
the sword, with which they ruled, and which was 
now turned against themselves, in the far-off 
palace of Dolmabagtche. The Commanders of 
the Faithful felt themselves safe, only at a distance 
from their subjects, who had no longer any faith 
in them. 

It was this very spot, sodden with blood, that 
Europe chose for the site of the International 
ParUament, before whose decrees Europe bowed 
her head in obedience, and whose opinions com- 
manded the respect of the entire world. It 
seemed in some measure an atonement for the 
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past. The six Great Powers, after their joint 
occupation of Constantinople, were brought into 
constant contact through their representatives. 
Hence was engendered a feeUng of confidence in 
each other, which had never existed amongst them 
before. Gradually every question affecting one 
country's relations with another, was referred to 
them ; then the less powerful nations were one 
by one admitted into the concert; lastly, the 
number of representatives of each great nation 
was increased, in order to prevent the preponder- 
ance of the lesser but more numerous states. 
By degrees, it became virtually, and then de facto ^ 
an International ParHament for the settlement of 
International questions. The representatives of 
each country were chosen by the voice of the 
people. The seven members from the United 
Kingdom were selected by ballot, and solely on 
the question of Foreign PoUcy. As it happened, 
however, five of them were Liberals and two 
Conservatives, which represented pretty accu- 
rately, the proportion of the two great parties in 
the country, at the period. The world was pro- 
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greasing, but the Tory party proclaimed that it 
would rather die than surrender, and it was 
carrying out its threat slowly but surely. The 
principle of the Parliament was that its decrees 
were to be acquiesced in, without delay. In the 
event of any nation refusing to submit to such 
decision, the International fleet was to effect a 
regular blockade of its principal ports, provided 
the nation had a sea-board ; in the contrary case, 
each nation furnished a contingent of troops to 
cut the disobedient nation's communications with 
its neighbours. As yet no country had attempted 
to resist the combined voice of Europe, which 
was invariably moderate, and founded on the 
principle of its motto — '' Peace, good will." 

The debates were carried on in the International 
tongue, a knowledge of which, as well as of 
Geography and History, was indispensable in the 
members. This language was based upon French, 
in consequence of French being the diplomatic 
language of Europe, at the time of the solution 
of the Eastern Question. It was very much 
simplified in its construction, however, and was 
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written on the phonetic system, by means of the 
Intemational Alphabet, introduced some twenty 
years before, by a distinguished Italian member 
of the EngHsh Spelling Reform Association, and 
gradually adopted by all the civilised world. The 
decimal system had been introduced in Constanti- 
nople, as elsewhere, simultaneously with the new 
language. During the first year or two, there 
had been some difficulties with regard to these 
innovations, but they were working splendidly 
now. 

I had learnt all these details before my arrival 
in the Place Internationale where I was stand- 
ing ; but I now saw the House of Parliament for 
the first time. Not a vestige remained of the 
ancient Seraglio. I looked in vain for the 
Imperial gate, that frowning guardhouse-looking 
building, guarded by the sons of nobles, where 
the people flocked tremblingly at daybreak, to see 
what high dignitaries of the State had incurred 
the royal displeasure during the night. 

The Ottoman rulers had a rapid way of dealing 
with their subjects when they considered them 
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troublesome. They delivered them over to the 
awful mutes, who bow-strung them in some sub- 
terranean cell, or to the ferocious Janissaries, 
who cut oflf their heads under the historical plane- 
tree, and threw the lifeless trunks into the ditch 
without the gate. In the place of this entrance, 
worthy of the nest of iniquity within, three 
superb bronze gates stood wide open. They 
were placed farther back than the old gate, so as 
to give more space to the great square outside. 
They were guarded by soldiers of the City Guard 
in full uniform. These, however, paid not the 
sUghtest attention to us, as we walked into a vast 
quadrangle which occupied the greater portion of 
the former court of the Janissaries. In the centre, 
on a pedestal, was a figure, larger than life, of 
Gladstone, resting on an axe, whilst at his feet 
lay a portion of a huge plane-tree which he had 
just felled. Men who were brainless idiots in 
comparison with the master-mind of the great 
statesman, had tried to turn that axe into a 
weapon of ridicule against him,, As years rolled 
on, however, it had become a symbol of the 
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reforms on which Gladstone was always bent, 
with a view to ameliorating the condition of the 

human race. Bitter partisans had called him a 
Radical, because he wished to eradicate evils in 
order to efifect a Radical cure. Newspapers had 
shrieked themselves hoarse with the miserable 
tu quoque of '' war and dishonour," when he had 
striven to avoid an inevitable conflagration in the 
East over the downfall of the Ottoman empire, 
which was doomed beyond the possibility of 
human aid. But he had not veered from his 
course, and when the moment arrived, he had cut 
the gordian knot, solved the apparently unsolvable 
Eastern Question, and the result had been 
" peace '/ as he had anticipated. Then Europe, 
grateful for the priceless service he had rendered, 
had unanimously decided to erect this monument 
to his memory, on the very spot that had wit- 
nessed the hideous abuses which his action had 
rendered possible no longer. 

A number of miscellaneous erections, hospitals, 
barracks, stables, and kitchens, had stood around 
the first court of the Seraglio. None of them 
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existed now ; even the ancient Greek Church of 
St. Irene, converted into an armoury by the 
Turks, had reluctantly to be removed, but a few 
new buildings had been raised on the two sides, for 
the accommodation of those employed in con- 
nection with the service of the Palace of the 
International Parliament, which we were on the 
point of entering. 

I almost fancied that the steps we ascended 
emitted a dull sound, as if some apartment were 
beneath them. Perhaps it was imagination, or it 
may have been that the cells of the executioners, 
under the middle gate, which had been very near 
where we were, had not been filled up. It was 
horrible to think of people, who had left the 
Divan Hall, with smiles to speed them, being 
waylaid and quietly despatched here in the dark- 
ness, between the double gates, by the execu- 
tioners, who had received mstructions direct from 
the Divan, by means of secret passages. 

Now, nation after nation strode fearlessly over 
the self-same ground, to represent their grievances 
to the assembled Parliament, through one of its 
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members, sure at any rate of a patient hearing. 
The great edifice was a combination of the 
Moorish and Italian architecture, selected ex- 
pressly, so as to be to a certain extent in keeping 
with the monuments of Stamboul. We pro- 
ceeded along certain passages and vestibules, 
beautifully decorated with marbles of various 
hues, until we arrived at a broad staircase. There 
we were stopped by an International policeman, 
whereupon my companion produced an order, 
with which he had taken care to arm himself, 
and we were allowed to pass on. Finally, we 
reached a gallery, where we seated ourselves 
amongst a goodly number of people already met 
together, and then I was able to look around me. 
We were in a lofty circular hall, the walls of 
which were emblazoned with the arms of almost 
every nation under the sun. From the floor 
below us, rose a treble row of crimson seats 
for the accommodation of members. At one 
end was a raised chair for the President. The 
business of the day had begun. Some ninety 
members, constituting, with a few exceptions, the 

5 
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entire International parliamentary body, had 
assembled, and the chair was occupied by one of 
the English representatives — Herbert Gladstone 
— ^the President for the current year. The Presi- 
dents were elected annually by the Chamber 
itself. 

There was, of course, only one House, whose 
decisions were final. The hereditary lords of 
Constantinople, as the OsmanHs, no doubt, con- 
sidered themselves, had evinced such utter 
incapacity for governing for the public weal, 
that their services had been dispensed with. The 
business before the House was that much-vexed 
problem which had taken the place of the Eastern 
Question, and which went by the designation of 
the Austrian Difficulty. 

The great Empire, or, to speak in the language 
of the times, the great agglomeration of nation- 
alities ruled over by a dynasty, was coming to 
pieces, as Gladstone and his party had foreseen 
in years gone by. The recollection of the 
Beaconsfield policy of playing Austria against 
Bussia, now only called up a smile upon men's 
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lips. That policy saw through glasses tinged 
with hatred of Russia, and, consequently, its 
vision was extended no further than the limits 
of its nose. No one more highly approved 
of that poUcy than the astute and ambitious 
Bismark, who was only too glad that Austria 
should gain fresh possessions in the East, so 
as to reconcile her to being deprived in time 
of her western German- speaking provinces, the 
old Ostem-reich, or Eastern-realm of the German 
Confederation. Gladstone's poKcy, which was to 
support nationalities, and not dynasties, did not 
in the least suit the German Chancellor, and that 
is why the German papers were so violent in 
their attacks upon the Prime Minister in 1880. 
It interfered with the plans of Bismark, who 
held with Amdt in his song — 

"What is the German's Fatherland?" 

that it comprised every German-speaking country. 
But Prince Bismark had departed some years 
before, and the world was not getting on exactly 
as he had anticipated in his lifetime. 

5 * 
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We left the House peaceably discussing what 
was the best thing to be done with the disturbed 
provinces of Austria, in the interests of humanity. 
Descending by a staircase opposite to the one 
which we had ascended, we were admitted, thanks 
to my friend's order, into a hall, which I immedi- 
ately recognised as the old Hall of the Throne. 

The edifice of the International Parliament, 
and the different public offices, covered nearly 
the whole space which had formerly been occupied 
by the second and third courts, and this hall was 
the only portion of it which had remained intact. 
It had been incorporated into the new building, 
and was now used as a Committee-room. The 
large, bed-Hke erection, the Throne, as it was 
called, had been removed altogether, with its four 
gilt and bejewelled posts, its canopy with fringe 
of pearl, its horses' tails, and other emblems of 
the majesty and might of the lazy and lustful 
Padishah who was wont to loll within. Other- 
wise, the hall had scarcely been altered, save that 
ihe furniture necessary for business purposes had 
been introduced into it. 
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As we went out, I was reminded that the 
ground we were traversing had formerly been 
occupied by the famous Gate of FeHcity — that 
mysterious portal whence now and again issued 
tales of pleasure and love, of blood and horrors, 
and which strictly guarded a monastery where the 
only religion was the indulgence of the senses 
and appetites, and the only god the royal de- 
bauchee. An enclosure where all that was most 
precious to the Osmanli soul — his women and his 
treasure — was garnered together and watched 
over with jealous care. Yet the women carried 
on intrigues, both political and amorous, with 
the outer world, through the channel of the very 
eunuchs who were placed there to guard them; 
while the vast treasure of gems was gradually 
disposed of, to meet the requirements of an 
exchequer bankrupt at home and creditless 
abroad. 

With feelings of thankfulness that those days 
at any rate were passed, I stepped out into the 
grounds at the back of the International Parlia- 
ment, which were beautifully kept and com- 
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manded a lovely view of the Bosphorus. In the 
centre of these was erected the porphyry column, 
known m bygone days as the ** Burnt" column, 
from its battered and blackened condition, owing 
to its exposure to repeated conflagrations. It 
had been removed from the street near the bazaar 
where it used to stand, and had been thoroughly 
put in order. On its sununit once rose a statue, 
which is supposed to have been that of Apollo, 
although Constantine decreed that it should be 
reverenced as his own image. The fate of this 
statue has always been wrapped in obscurity. Its 
former place was now occupied by a statue of 
Peace, whose outstretched arms seemed to promise 
a welcome to the various nations, whose countless 
vessels were to be seen in the waters below. 

We now descended a broad flight of marble 
steps leading to a grand quay, which commenced 
at the Cannon gate, whence was thundered forth 
the announcement of the beginning of the Bairam, 
the three days' festival of rejoicing after the long 
fast of the llamazan — a long and solemn farce 
for a considerable portion of the Pachas and 
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wealthy Turks. The quay led past the Mermer 
Eiosk, and extended a little beyond the small 
iron gate through which so many women — some 
guilty, some innocent, but all deserving of pro- 
found pity — had been launched into eternity, 
without a single moment's preparation or warning, 
save, perhaps, some hell-imagined torture. 

The kiosk, an elegant Chinese pavilion, had 
been turned mto a waiting-room for passengers 
by the electric boats which called, at regular 
intervals, at the small but solid and handsome 
pier close to it. One of these was on the point 
of departure. Stepping on board, we glided so 
swiftly up the Bosphorus, that we had hardly time 
to glance at the innumerable beauties of nature 
and of art that suddenly started up in front, 
behind, and on every side of us in bewildering 
succession, before we found ourselves in front of 
the picturesque and highly-ornamented white 
facade of the palace of Dolmabatchke. A 
moment more, and we were alongside the landing- 
place at Beshik-Tash, where Sultan Mahmoud 
built a palace and retired to it from the Seraglio 
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of his ancestors, in order to be as far as possible 
from the ever-turbulent body of Janissaries. 

Dolmabatchke succeeded Beshik-Tash as an 
imperial residence, and the Janissaries had 
become food for grape-shot, yet Nemesis pursued 
the doomed r<ice of the Osmanli. It was here 
that the father of the last Sultan of European 
Turkey was deposed and shipped back, with half- 
a hundred boat-loads of his women, to the 
Seraglio, where he ignominiously ended his 
miserable career — not by the sword, nor yet by 
the bow-string, but by a pair of scissors ! Here, 
on Fridays, Turks and Franks assembled to see 
the Padishah and his escort, departing in state 
to say his prayers in one of the mosques of 
Stamboul — sometimes by water, in a magnifi- 
cent caique, with twenty-six oarsmen, under a 
dome of crimson velvet and gold, his courtiers 
seated at his feet, and followed by other boats 
containing the great Pachas of the Empire; 
sometimes by land, when the Sultan, mounted 
on a richly-caparisoned steed led by two grooms, 
issued forth between two lines of soldiery, with 
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his nobles around him, whilst cannons thundered^ 
umbrellas were closed, and men and women stood 
bareheaded under the broiling sun, without daring 
to speak, to cough, or even to sneeze, as the 
mighty monarch swept past. European ladies 
had, at one time, to take off their bonnets on 
such occasions. Now, Dolmabatchke answered 
quite a different purpose. It was the great guest- 
house of the International City, and was placed 
impartially at the disposal of the representative 
of any nation, who was attracted to Constanti- 
nople by the fame of its institutions — ^whether 
such representative happened to be an Emperor, 
a King, or the President of a EepubUc. At the 
present moment the King of the Hellenes was 
the guest of the International Capital, and we 
were in consequence unable to visit the interior 
of the palace. 

We, therefore, entered an electric tramcar, of 
which there was an ofl&ce close by. Alighting a 
httle beyond Tophane, my companion conducted 
me straight to the Galata Tower. This was one 
of the monuments which had not undergone any 
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change at the hands of the new possessors of 
Constantinople. 

We ascended the steps and awaited, in the 
glazed gallery at the top, the sight that Mr, Hart 
had promised me — ^the lighting of Constantinople. 
By this time the sun had sunk in the west behind 
Stamboul, and the muezzins, one after the other, 
had called the faithful to prayer just as they used 
to do under the Mahommedan rule. The old 
city, from the Seraglio point to the suburb of 
Eyub, loomed sombre, vague, and fantastic in its 
outline, on the opposite shore of the Golden Horn, 
with here and there a light twinkling from a 
dweUing on the shore— a ship in the waters, or a 
star in the darkening sky above. On a sudden, 
one mighty flash burst over all ! Involuntarily, 
I uttered a stifled cry of horror. The entire city, 
from end to end, seemed to be the prey of the 
devouring element, which had so often reduced 
whole portions of it to ashes, and driven thou- 
sands of terror-stricken inhabitants homeless into 
the streets. Far and near, the heavens were 
illumined, and the stars, save one, had retired 
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before that potent light. The one solitary excep- 
tion shone out serenely clear in the firmament, a 
sign, one might think, of approval from on High, 
of the emblem and peaceful motto upon the 
banner of the International City. 

As I looked on spellbound, and my startled 
eyes grew more accustomed to the scene, the light 
softened, and a vision as of some fairyland lay 
stretched out before me. The many domes shone 
like burnished metal enamelled with various 
colours, and countless graceful minarets sprung 
boldly upwards, white and silvery. The myriads 
of dwellings, the groves from which they rose, 
all, everything basked in the soft light, and was 
reflected in the tranquil waters of the Golden 
Horn below. It looked like the transformation 
scene of some vast pantomime, or the finale of 
some gigantic pyrotechnic display, and the effect 
was marvellously heightened by the contrast with 
the Asiatic side of the water. There Scutari lay 
dark and sullen, like an enfeebled and impotent 
giant brooding over impossible revenge ; whilst 
the magnificent building opposite, on the Seraglio 
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point, towered to the skies, a mighty conqueror 
triumphant in the cause of humanity, 

** Well, what do you think of the lighting of 
Constantinople ? " said a voice at my elbow. 

I had been so wrapped in contemplation of the 
glorious sight before me, that the idea of street- 
lighting had never occurred to me ; but now that 
I thought of it, it seemed little short of the 
marvellous that science and human perseverance 
could thus arrest the electric flash in its lightning 
course, and imprison it for the use of mankind. 
I uttered some words of admiration, which 
sounded empty and meaningless, and we descen- 
ded the stairs in silence. The tongue shows its 
littleness when the heart and mind are at work. 

We had walked on a little distance before my 
senses returned to consciousness of what was 

passing around me. Then, for the first time, I 
noticed that the streets of Galata, which we were 
treading, and the gently swelling heights of Pera 
behind us, were lit up in the same glorious manner 
as Stamboul. Then, too, I understood the reason 
for the peculiar construction of the lamp-posts. 
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and for their distance from one another, which I 
had commented upon on my arrival that morning. 
In the soft light engendered by electricity — more 
like moonlight than the broad glare of day, to 
which some people compare it — we strolled 
together down to the water-side. 

Far up the Golden Horn, as far as the eye 
could reach, there arose a forest of masts, glitter- 
ing like gigantic needles, and a network of 
cordage, like the tangled web of some huge fairy 
loom. A few gilded caiques were seen darting 
from shore to shore, and occasionally a small 
electric-boat gliding towards one of the landing- 
places at the bridge, on its return from some 
excursion up the Bosphorus or down the Sea of 
Marmora. All else was hushed, and the crystal- 
line waters reflected the grand illumination 
around. 

We turned towards Tophane, in the neighbour- 
hood of which under the very eyes of the Euro- 
pean Ambassadors, who Uved in Pera above, used 
to be carried on, by a number of Circassians, the 
trade in white female slaves, which never ceased 
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SO long as the Saltans reigned in Constantinople. 
Here also the same repose amongst the shipping, 
but there was no blazing oity before us. Instead, 
the long stretch of the blue Bosphorus,^ steeped 
in the tranquil gloom of repose, only with an 
occasional glittering eye, watching from palace or 
from humble dwelling. 

As we slowly returned to the hotel, I learnt, 
without any surprise, how Constantinople, from 
being one of the most unsafe places for people to 
go about in after nightfall, had become a pattern 
to the other cities of the world in that respect. 
After a refreshing scrub and a capital dinner, I 
felt so much revived that I gave ear to the per- 
suasions of Mr. Hart to accompany him to the 

« • 

Opera, wl^ere he had. already secured seats. We 
had not far to go. It was the International 
Opera, a splendid building on the site of the old 
theatre at the top of the Grande Bue. The 
house was full, and received with enthusiasm the 
new and popular opera ** L'Intemational." The 
singing, music and mise en scene I had certainly 
never seen rivalled, perhaps not even equalled. 
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I was informed that there were seversd other high- 
class theatres hoth in Pera and in Stamboiil, and 
that the nmnerons combinations of theatres and 
boozing-shops of other days had all been abolished. 
Was it possible that the Turk was becoming 
virtuous and capable of enjoying the entertain- 
ments thus provided for him, instead of roaring 
over the double entendres of highly decoltees low 
French actresses ? Whether such was the case or 
not, one thing was certain — ^those exhibitions 
stood no chance of favour in the eyes of the 
licensing magistrates. 

The night was pretty far advanced when I 
found myself alone in my bedroom at the hotel. 
It was high time to retire, and I was thoroughly 
tired, both in mind and body, but the events of 
the day kept constantly rising up before my eyes, 
and thou^ts suggested by the pictures thus 
formed, chased one another in rapid succession 
through my overwrought brain, until my wearied 
eyelids, slowly closing, bid my mind continue its 
reflections in the less practical Ismd of the 
unknown. How long I remained in this position. 
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I know not. After a while, however, I imagined 
I indistinctlj heard a sweet Yoice not far off ; 
then I felt a small hand creeping softly about in 
my hair, and the voice grew more distinct, thongh 
losing none of its sweetness, as it said : — 
" Budge, won't you have a cup of tea ? " 
I opened my eyes, and stared around. I rubbed 
them, and stared again. This was not an hotel 
I found myself in, nor was the place Constanti- 
nople ! It was the cheerfiod fireside of my own 
modest little English home, and there was the 
guardian angel of it, the loving companion of my 
peaceful life, standing at my side, with a smile on 
her lip6> and unutterable mischief in her big 
brown eyes at having caught me napping. I had 
been dreaming, after all ! 

I was wide awake now, and as I picked up the 
evening paper that had fidl^d beside my chair, 
eveiy portion of my dream came back to my 
memoiy with vivid distinctness* Was there any- 
thing impossible in this aj^parently ea^ solution 
of tiie much-vexed Eastern Questicoi, which, Kke 
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kept the nations of Europe in a state of nervous 
anxiety, and crippled their action where it might 
have been much better employed for the advan- 
tage of the human race ? No, I fearlessly assert, 
there is nothing impossible in it, and what is 
more, it is the solution which will, with a few 
modifications perhaps, be accepted some day. 
No other solution is compatible with permanent 
peace, and surely there is no man left in full pos- 
session of all his senses, in this great liberty- 
loving country of ours who still imagines that the 
Turk is going to reform. He cannot, even if he 
would, and he has shown often enough in all 
conscience that he most distinctly won't. Besides, 
the Moslem as a just ruler of Christian races, has 
been a historic impossibility in the past. As 
nothing is impossible in the remote future, such 
a desirable relationship may be reserved for yearp 
to come ; but when it does happen, on the same 
day will the lion mate with the lamb, and oil mix 
freely with water. Meanwhile, the Turk must be 
relieved of a responsibihty too onerous to himself 
and productive of such incalculable misery to 
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others. And how is this to be done ? By an 
unanimous Europe, not in words only, but in 
action. Is this impossible ? Kecent events have 
shown that it is not. One thing must be borne 
in mind. It is this. If this work be not done 
by peaceful means, it will be accomplished in a 
deluge of blood. Surely a slight sacrifice by 
each nation, of possible advantages to itself by 
independent action, is better than the fearful 
alternative. The motto of the International 
Capital of my dream contains the true doctrine 
of national prosperity and of genuine greatness — 
'' Peace ! Good will ! " 



THE END. 



